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The  following  is  a  short  account  of  a  visit  made  during  the  summer  of  1930  to 
several  university  and  other  psychiatric  hospitals,  out-patient  clinics,  and  other 
forms  of  organized  psychiatric  activity  in  Europe. 

The  following  types  of  institutions  were  visited:  — 

University  or  Teaching  Hospitals   11 

Germany,  5 — Miinster,  Frankfort  (2),  Munich,  Hamburg. 
France,  2 — Henri  Rousselle  Hospital  and  University  Hospital  in 
Paris. 

Holland,  2 — University  Psychiatric  and  Neurological  Hospitals  in 
Amsterdam. 

Switzerland,  1 — Bergholzli,    University   Psychiatric   Hospital  in 
Ziirich. 

England,  1 — Maudsley  Hospital  in  London. 

Institute  for  Psychiatric  Research   1 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute,  Munich,  Germany. 


♦Report  to  the  Joint  Administrative  Board. 
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Registered  Hospitals    4 

(In  the  British  Isles,  hospitals  similar  to  Bloomingdale 
Hospital  are  so  designated  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  licensed  private  institutions.  They  operate  under 
royal  charter.) 

England,  3 — Bethlehem  in  London,  The  Retreat  in  York,  St.  An- 
drew's in  Northampton. 
Scotland,  1 — Glasgow  Royal  Mental  Hospital. 


State  or  Provincial  Hospitals   2 

Giitersloh  and  Reichenau  in  Germany. 

Military  Psychiatric  Hospital   1 

Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Private  Psychiatric  Hospital   1 

Constance,  Switzerland. 

Out-Patient  Clinics  (Not  attached  to  Hospitals)   3 

France,  1 — Annexe  de  Psychiatric  Infantile,  Paris. 
England,  2 — Tavistock  Square  and  Child  Guidance  Clinics,  Lon- 
don. 

Colony  for  Family  Care  ,   1 

Gheel,  Belgium. 


University  or  Teaching  Hospitals 

The  director  and  principal  members  of  the  medical  staffs  of  these  institu- 
tions are  university  professors  or  instructors. 

The  Maudsley  Hospital  in  London  and  the  Henri  Rousselle  Hospital  in 
Paris  are  used  for  teaching  purposes  but  are  not  organically  attached  to  univer- 
sities like  the  others. 

In  Germany  all  universities  are  provided  with  hospitals  for  teaching  and 
research  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  As  both  the  universities  and  the  hospitals 
are  public  institutions,  the  psychiatric  hospitals,  or  clinics  as  they  are  named, 
serve  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  in  the  same  way  as  the  psycho- 
pathic department  of  Bellevue,  or  of  other  similar  hospitals,  does  in  this 
country.  They  are  reception  and  observation  hospitals,  receiving  from  1500  to 
4000  cases  annually.  The  directors  and  members  of  the  medical  staf?  carry  the 
same  responsibilities,  and  deal  with  the  same  social,  medical,  medico-legal,  al- 
coholic and  other  problems  as  are  met  with  in  the  corresponding  institutions  in 
this  country.  The  difference  is  that  they  have  come  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  universities.  They  are  organized  and  equipped,  not  only  to  serve 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  mentally  sick,  but  to  carry  on  teaching  and  research 
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in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  a  department  of  a  university.  The  whole 
world  is  indebted  to  the  distingfuished  psychiatrists  of  Europe  for  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  the  advancement  of  psychiatry,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
performed  exacting  duties  similar  to  those  that  absorb  the  whole  time  and  energy 
of  the  physicians  of  the  less  adequately  organized  and  equipped  municipal 
psychopathic  departments  and  hospitals  of  this  country. 

These  university  or  teaching  hospitals  have  in  most  instances  a  capacity  of 
about  200.  Some  are  smaller,  however,  and  a  few  are  larger,  that  at  Hamburg 
having  a  capacity  of  1700.  At  some  places,  neurological  cases  that  are  not  psy- 
chiatric are  also  received,  and  the  clinic  may  serve  for  teaching  both  psychiatry 
and  neurology. 

MUNSTER. — This  combined  psychiatric  and  neurologic  clinic  of  the 
University  of  Miinster,  Westphalia,  is  the  latest  established  in  Germany.  The 
building  was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  It  is  located  near  the  other 
university  clinics  and  laboratories,  the  nearest  building  being  that  for  pathology. 
It  is  a  unit  in  a  comprehensive  development  which  will  eventually  include  pro- 
vision for  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  other  sciences  pertaining  to  medicine, 
in  addition  to  the  clinics  and  laboratories  belonging  more  particularly  to  medical 
study  and  practice  already  provided.  The  institution  is  located  quite  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  provided  with  a  large  plot  for  development  and  for 
outdoor  treatment. 

The  building  presents  two  parts,  connected  by  a  corridor,  the  lower  storey 
of  which  is  closed  and  the  upper  open.  The  smaller  section  is  for  neuro- 
logical cases  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  psychiatric  symptoms.  It  provides 
for  38  patients  on  two  floors,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  This  building 
is  equipped  for  diagnostic  precision,  and  for  surgery,  physiotherapy,  and  other 
special  means  of  treatment.  The  out-patient  department  is  also  located  here,  and 
with  the  administration  offices  and  the  special  diagnostic  and  treatment  rooms 
occupies  the  ground  floor. 

The  section  for  psychiatry  provides  120  beds  for  patients.  There  is  a 
central  portion  and  two  wings  at  right  angles  to  this.  As  in  European  institu- 
tions generally,  the  beds  are  in  dormitories,  and  there  are  few  single  bedrooms. 
The  dormitories  at  Miinster  accommodate  ten  to  twelve  patients.  The  single 
rooms  noted  were  said  to  be  for  private  patients.  There  was,  however,  an 
' '  isolation  room, ' '  with  a  rubber  floor,  strong  inner  window,  and  two  doors  at 
the  entrance,  the  inner  of  which  was  of  iron.  This  seemed  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  every  other  provision  in  this  new  institution.  The  proportion  of 
baths  and  toilets  was  smaller  than  is  usually  provided  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals 
of  America,  and  were  located  with  less  attention  to  privacy  than  one  finds  here. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  absence  of  the  iron  window  guards  which  mar 
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SO  many  of  the  American  hospitals.  The  windows  are  of  the  casement  type, 
with  wooden  sash,  divided  into  sections  of  different  sizes,  so  that  the  smaller 
and  larger  can  be  opened  separately  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  different  types  of  patients.  There  are  no  separate  dining-rooms,  tables 
being,  at  meal  hours,  set  in  the  sitting-rooms. 

The  sections  for  disturbed  patients  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  men 
and  twelve  women.  These  are  well  separated  from  the  other  sections,  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  cases  will  be  of  infection  delirium  that  will  be  received 
from  the  other  hospitals  of  the  university  group. 

The  central  portion  of  the  psychiatric  section  is  called  the  "Research  De- 
partment." Here  is  a  lecture  room,  well  equipped  and  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 120  of  the  1000  medical  students  who  attend  the  university.  The 
laboratories  are  extensive,  and  make  provision  for  histo-pathology,  chemistry, 
serology,  psychology,  and  other  forms  of  scientific  study  pertinent  to  neurology 
and  psychiatry. 

The  director  of  the  clinic  is  Professor  Kehrer. 

FRANKFORT. — A  new  building  for  the  University  Psychiatric  Clinic 
had  just  been  completed  and  was  nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  located 
much  nearer  than  the  old  clinic  to  the  other  university  hospitals.  The  old 
clinic  has  been  in  operation  for  about  seventy  years  and  is  not  so  well  equipped 
for  modern  methods  of  study  and  treatment  as  the  new  institution.  It  accom- 
modates 300  patients  and  the  number  of  admissions  annually  is  about  2500. 
Accommodations  are  provided  for  18  children  of  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  One  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  specializes  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  the  children,  and  there  is  a  school  and  playground  with  teachers  in 
charge.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  patients  in  this  clinic  are  aged  and  in- 
firm and  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  clinic.  Occupational  therapy  was 
employed  after  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  Giitersloh  plan,  which  will 
be  described  later  in  this  report. 

The  new  clinic  furnishes  accommodations  for  2S0  patients.  It  is  con- 
structed of  hollow  brick  faced  with  white  stucco.  It  is  perfectly  plain  with  a 
flat  roof  and  abundance  of  windows.  One  notes,  however,  the  strategically 
located,  covered  platforms  or  porches  for  beds  which  are  so  frequently  found 
in  European  hospitals. 

The  institution  consists  really  of  three  buildings  or  pavilions,  well  separated, 
and  connected  together  by  one  storey  corridors.  The  central  section  has  four 
floors.  The  other  sections,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  portion,  consist  of 
two  parts,  one  of  three  storeys  for  the  quieter  patients,  the  other  of  two 
storeys  for  the  more  disturbed.  The  interior  arrangements  are  simpler  than  one 
finds  in  American  hospitals,  the  day  rooms  and  dormitories  opening  directly  the 
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one  into  the  other  without  corridors.  No  dining-rooms  are  provided  for  patients, 
and  the  meals  are  served  in  the  sitting-rooms.  One  is  impressed,  however,  with 
the  area  covered  by  the  building,  with  the  provision  made  for  adequate  separa- 
tion of  different  types  of  patients,  for  outdoor  bed  treatment  and  exercise,  for 
abundant  fresh  air  and  sunshine  within  the  building  by  means  of  the  many 
windows,  and  for  the  various  forms  of  therapy  and  for  scientific  studies.  In  all 
sitting-rooms,  an  extension  or  alcove  is  provided  for  occupational  therapy,  and 
there  are  a  few  shops  in  the  basement. 

The  fourth  floor  of  the  central  section  contains  quarters  for  resident  physi- 
cians and  a  large  open  balcony.  In  most  instances  a  single  room  with  lavatory 
is  the  provision  made.  There  are,  however,  a  few  suites  consisting  of  a  sitting- 
room  and  a  bedroom.  There  are  no  private  baths.  There  is  a  staff  dining- 
room  in  the  basement.  The  quarters  accommodate  nine  physicians,  while  the 
number  usually  employed  is  from  ten  to  thirteen.  Separate  cottages  were  under 
construction  for  the  director  and  three  other  physicians. 

The  basement  of  the  central  section  contains  shops  for  carpenter  work, 
tailoring,  shoe-mending,  etc.,  and  dining  rooms  for  physicians,  nurses  and 
others  of  the  personnel. 

On  the  first  floor  six  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  director,  two  assistants, 
and  secretaries.  The  record  room  is  on  this  floor,  also  the  offices  of  business 
administration,  a  geneological  laboratory,  the  general  and  the  medical  library, 
the  X-ray  department,  a  surgical  operating  suite,  and  an  animal  operating 
room.    The  kitchen  is  also  on  this  floor  and  a  large  assembly  hall. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  out-patient  department,  consisting  of  five 
examining  rooms  and  two  waiting  rooms,  and  rooms  for  electro-therapy  and 
hydrotherapy. 

The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  laboratories;  neuro-anatomy,  chemistry, 
serology,  bacteriology,  physiology,  psychology,  photography,  and  cinemato- 
graphy. One  fifth  of  the  floor  space  is  set  aside  for  taking  moving  pictures, 
and  one  third  is  given  over  to  the  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  serology. 

The  other  sections  of  the  building  are  occupied  by  patients  with  a  few 
rooms  for  the  principal  nurses.  The  rest  of  the  nurses  will  reside  away  from  the 
hospital.  Provision  is  made  for  twenty  children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Separate  dormitories  are  provided  for  boys  and  for  girls,  with  a  day  room, 
work  rooms  and  school  rooms,  which  will  be  used  in  common. 

The  first  portion  of  this  section  is  three  storeys  in  height  and  is  for  the 
quieter  patients,  24  on  each  floor.  The  sleeping  quarters  are  dormitories  con- 
taining two  to  nine  beds  in  each.  The  day  rooms  and  dormitories  open  directly 
the  one  into  the  other,  without  corridors.  There  are  also  two  single  sleeping 
rooms  on  each  floor.  Each  day  room  is  so  arranged  that  part  of  it  can  be  used 
as  a  work  room,  and  the  tables  for  meals  are  spread  in  the  day  room.  Four 
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bathtubs  in  one  room  furnish  the  bathing  facihties  for  each  floor.  Somewhat 
separated  from  the  other  rooms  for  patients  are  six  single  sleeping  rooms  for 
private  patients,  principally  neurological  cases  without  psychiatric  problems. 
The  sections  for  each  sex  correspond  in  most  respects.  Provision  is  made  for 
radio,  with  ear  phones  at  each  bed  and  with  loud  speakers  in  the  day  rooms. 

The  second  portion  of  the  section  is  of  two  storeys  and  is  for  the  more 
disturbed  patients.  The  more  excited  are  provided  for  on  the  first  floor,  which 
accommodates  sixteen  patients;  the  second  floor  accommodates  twenty-five 
patients. 

The  windows  of  the  hospital  are,  as  in  most  European  hospitals,  of  the 
casement  type.  The  central  portion  of  the  window  is  frequently  locked,  and 
there  are  narrow  sections  at  the  sides  and  over  the  top  which  can  be  opened 
separately  and  are  not  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  patient.  In  the 
disturbed  sections,  the  different  parts  of  the  windows  are  narrow,  the  sash  is  of 
steel,  and  the  glass  thick. 

The  director  of  this  clinic  is  Professor  Kleist. 

ZURICH. — The  University  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Ziirich  is  known  as 
Bergholzli.  It  accommodates  400  patients,  and  the  number  of  admissions  annually 
is  from  1000  to  1500.  The  buildings  are  quite  old,  and  additions  were  under 
construction  for  nurses'  quarters,  laboratories,  and  occupational  therapy.  It  is 
also  expected  that  a  new  and  smaller  clinic  (100  to  160  patients)  will  be  provided 
nearer  to  the  other  university  clinics  than  the  present  one. 

The  patients  are  accommodated  according  to  the  rate  paid.  Single  rooms 
are  provided  for  private  patients  who  pay  20  francs  a  day,  or  more;  semi- 
private  wards  at  lower  rates  contain  two  to  four  beds.  The  public  wards  con- 
tain 10  to  12  beds.  Structurally,  there  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the 
buildings. 

A  department  for  psychopathic  children  was  established  in  1921.  It  is  in- 
adequately housed  in  a  cottage,  located  on  a  beautiful  site  overlooking  the  city, 
that  was  formerly  a  restaurant.  The  number  of  children  accommodated  is  23, 
and  900  have  been  received  since  the  department  was  established.  A  new 
building,  to  accommodate  30  boys  and  20  girls,  is  contemplated.  The  present 
staff  of  the  childrens'  departments  consists  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Jacob  Lutz,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  service,  two  kindergarten  teachers,  and  two  other 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  man,  a  play  director,  four  nurses,  and  a  housemaid. 
The  ages  of  the  children  are  from  three  to  fourteen;  most  of  them  are  seven 
or  eight.  None  pays  more  than  a  reimbursing  rate.  The  applications  are  much 
in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  accepted.  The  total  number  received 
annually  is  small;  not  more  than  150.  On  the  day  of  the  visit,  seventeen  of 
the  children  were  absent  on  a  week's  camping  trip.    An  out-patient  clinic  for 
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children  is  conducted  at  the  university  in  the  city  in  connection  with  a  clinic  for 
adults.  The  number  of  all  ages  treated  at  this  clinic  is  about  1300  to  1400 
annually. 

Many  cases  are  received  at  Bergholzli  from  the  courts;  about  300  annually. 
A  careful  study  is  made  and  a  full  report  is  prepared  for  the  information  of  the 
court.  The  physicians  are  called  to  testify  only  in  the  most  serious  cases,  such 
as  murder.  A  certain  number  of  criminal  cases,  notably  sex  offenders,  are  re- 
leased into  the  community  under  the  supervision  of  the  hospital.  They  report 
at  the  out-patient  department,  and  many  do  very  well.  There  is  no  separate 
department  for  criminals  at  the  hospital  and  they  mingle  with  the  other  patients. 
Comment  on  this  brought  the  reply  that  they  are  not  of  the  brutal  character  of 
the  gunmen  of  America. 

The  hospital  also  conducts  a  family  care  department  to  which  one  physician 
devotes  himself  exclusively.  The  number  of  cases  thus  cared  for  is  about  350, 
and  the  cost  is  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  francs  a  day,  against  seven  francs 
a  day  in  the  hospital. 

The  nursing  service  of  the  hospital  seems  to  be  quite  adequate,  the  number 
of  nurses  being  one  to  less  than  every  three  patients.  Occupational  therapy  is 
employed,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  occupied  in  some  useful  way. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  a  medical  director  (Professor  Hans  Maier), 
two  chief  assistants  (one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the  out-patient  department), 
one  physician  in  charge  of  the  family  care  department,  ten  assistant  physicians 
(one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the  laboratories,  two  are  attached  to  the  out-patient 
department,  and  one  devotes  himself  to  the  children).  There  are  also  four  or 
more  voluntary  assistants.  Many  physicians  from  America  and  other  countries 
have  served  with  advantage  in  this  hospital,  the  spirit  and  activity  of  which  are 
quite  noteworthy. 

MUNICH. — The  University  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Munich  was,  when 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Emil  Kraepelin,  resorted  to  by  physicians  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  education  in  psychiatry,  and  it  is  still  frequently  visited. 
It  is  an  active  municipal  reception  hospital,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  crowded 
and  noisy.  The  neuro-anatomy  laboratory  seemed  to  be  especially  active,  and 
beautiful  models  of  brains  made  of  a  special  material  were  shown.  There  are 
a  few  single  rooms  for  private  patients,  five  for  each  sex,  with  a  common  sitting 
and  dining-room,  all  nicely  furnished.  Physiotherapy  is  employed  quite  exten- 
tensively  including  prolonged  baths  for  excited  cases.  There  is  a  small  out- 
patient clinic  where  both  psychiatric  and  neurological  cases  are  treated.  The 
director  is  Professor  Bumke. 

HAMBURG. — The  University  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Hamburg  is  known 
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as  Die  Staatkrankenanstalt,  Friedrichsberg.  It  is  the  largest  of  those  visited  by 
us.  The  number  of  patients  accommodated  is  1700,  of  which  180  are  neuro- 
logical cases  and  100  are  children.  The  number  of  admissions  annually  is 
about  3000.  The  institution  property  consists  of  half  a  square  kilometer,  about 
62  acres.  The  oldest  building  on  the  property  was  erected  in  1864.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  laboratories  and  museums,  and  by  neurological  patients. 

There  are  over  30  departments  for  patients,  most  of  them  in  separate  houses 
with  a  capacity  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds.  An  admission 
building  visited  accommodates  eighty-five  patients.  The  usual  open  porches 
lined  with  reclining  chairs  or  cots  were  noted.  The  dormitories  accommodate 
as  a  maximum  twenty-five  patients.  In  the  disturbed  section,  the  maximum 
number  in  a  dormitory  was  seven,  and  the  director  said  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  three.  Single  rooms  for  excited  patients  are  not  considered  desirable 
at  this  hospital  as  well  as  at  others  which  were  visited.  The  number  of  nurses 
employed  at  this  building  was  27,  about  one  to  three  patients.  Prolonged  baths 
are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  excited  patients  with  three  tubs  in  the  room. 

Three  hundred  of  the  psychotic  patients  are  in  open  houses,  and  there  are 
also  three  similar  houses  for  nervous  patients  who  are  not  considered  psychotic. 
A  special  building  for  psychopathic  children  accommodates  about  half  of  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  hospital.  The  rest  are  distributed  in  other  ser- 
vices. Many  cases  noted  were  obviously  feeble-minded.  The  building  and 
playground  seem  scarcely  adequate  and  not  well  kept.  The  ages  of  the  child- 
ren are  from  three  to  fourteen.    A  school  room  and  workshops  are  provided. 

The  number  of  physicians  on  the  medical  staff  is  more  than  twenty-five, 
and  there  are  usually  physicians  from  other  places,  frequently  from  foreign 
countries,  who  are  engaged  in  a  period  of  study  and  experience  in  the  labora- 
tories and  clinical  departments.  The  hospital  is  supplied  with  a  surgieal  depart- 
ment where  a  neurological  surgeon  who  was  trained  by  Dr.  Gushing  of  the 
Harvard  University  Medical  College  is  employed.  Attached  to  each  clinical 
service,  there  is  a  well  equipped  examination  room,  and  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment required  for  precision  in  diagnosis  are  provided.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  quite  attractively  and  much  attention  is  given  to  outdoor  exercises,  games, 
and  employment.  A  number  of  forms  of  indoor  occupation  are  also  engaged 
in  by  all  classes  of  patients.  An  interesting  provision  was  noted  in  the  yard  for 
patients  who  require  rather  close  supervision,  in  that,  on  three  sides,  the  fence 
surrounding  the  yard  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  surfaee  of  the  yard,  so  that  it 
did  not  obstruct  the  view  or  suggest  confinement. 

The  nursing  service  of  the  hospital  provides  a  proportion  of  one  nurse  to 
six  or  seven  patients.  The  hours  of  work  are  limited  to  forty-eight  per  week. 
A  two  years'  course  of  training  is  given  leading  to  a  state  examination  and 
diploma. 
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The  laboratories  and  other  provision  for  scientific  studies  and  for  teach- 
ing are  remarkably  extensive.  There  are  three  lecture  or  conference  halls,  and 
an  assembly  hall  which  accommodates  500.  The  laboratories  are  for  neuro- 
anatomy, chemistry,  serology,  bacteriology,  psychology,  and  genealogy.  Much 
of  the  first  building  of  the  institution,  erected  in  1864,  is  given  over  to  the 
laboratories  and  to  collections  of  scientific  material,  the  total  number  of  rooms 
of  various  sizes  thus  utilized  being  about  sixty.  The  collections  are  of  great 
variety  and  of  remarkable  interest. 

The  director  of  this  institution  is  Professor  Weygandt. 

PARIS. — The  University  Psychiatric  Clinic  is  the  Reception  Hospital  of 
the  Department  of  Seine.  It  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  large  in- 
stitutions for  mental  disorders:  L'Hopital  St.  Anne.  The  number  of  patients 
accommodated  is  200.  The  buildings  appear  to  be  old  and  shabby.  A  separate 
building  for  a  group  of  disturbed  patients  was  referred  to  as  "the  cells,"  and  the 
service  seemed  to  be  inferior.  The  laboratory  and  other  scientific  work  of  the 
hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Henri  Claude,  of  superior  character. 

L'Hopital  Henri  Rousselle,  adjacent  to  Professor  Claude's  Clinic,  also 
accommodates  200  patients.  The  number  of  admissions  is  about  4000  annually. 
Of  these,  about  1800  are  certified  for  admission  to  L'Hopital  St.  Anne,  though 
it  was  said  that  certification  would  not  be  necessary  for  half  of  the  cases  were  it 
not  required  by  law  for  all  admitted.  No  certified  cases  are  retained  in  this 
hospital  and  few  are  kept  longer  than  three  months.  The  building  is  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  University  Clinic  but  had  evidently  been  recently  renova- 
ted and  decorated. 

This  hospital  was  established  in  1921  as  a  centre  of  psychiatry  and  mental 
prophylaxis,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Edouard  Toulouse  who  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  League.  Besides  the  director,  the  medi- 
cal staff  consists  of  four  charge  physicians  and  four  assistant  physicians.  There 
is  also  a  research  department  with  a  charge  physician  and  two  assistants.  The 
out-patient  service  is  quite  large,  amounting  to  about  14,000  consultations  an- 
nually. The  staff  consists  of  a  physician  in  charge  and  five  assistants,  one  of 
whom  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  visitation  and  treatment  of  patients  in  their 
homes.  There  are  also  attending  at  the  hospital  and  out-patient  department, 
specialists  in  various  other  departments  of  medicine,  general  medicine,  surgery, 
ophthalmology,  oto-rhino-laryngology,  stomatology,  radiology.  Several  of  the 
psychiatric  staff  specialize  in  particular  groups  of  psychiatric  cases,  alcoholics, 
drug  addicts,  organic  neurological,  psychopathic  children,  etc.  Psychotherapy  is 
listed  also  as  a  specialty.  An  unusual  designation  for  alcoholic  cases  was 
"ethyliques. "  It  was  said  that  this  term  was  more  acceptable  to  the  patients 
than  "alcoholics." 
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Seven  social  workers  are  employed,  and  four  volunteer  social  work  students. 
One  of  the  social  workers  gives  exclusive  attention  to  alcoholics  and  another  to 
children. 

The  nursing  service  consists  of  48  women  and  20  men,  besides  a  superinten- 
dent of  nurses  and  six  supervisors.  The  nurses  work  on  an  eight  hour  schedule. 
Student  nurses  are  received  from  the  school  of  L'  Hopital  St.  Anne  for  part  of 
their  training.  An  independent  school  is  contemplated.  The  nursing  care  of 
the  patients  did  not  impress  one  as  being  of  superior  character.  Disturbed 
patients  are  cared  for  in  dormitories  and  in  single  rooms.  A  common  practice 
seems  to  be  to  place  two  patients  in  a  single  sleeping  room,  "one  of  whom  is 
selected  with  reference  to  his  ability  to  control  the  other  if  necessary. ' '  Mech- 
anical restraint  is  employed,  and  much  sedative  medication.  Hydrotherapy 
does  not  seem  to  be  employed  to  the  extent  one  sees  in  Germany  or  America. 
Nor  was  much  provision  for  occupational  therapy  noted.  The  equipment  for 
electrotherapy  and  light  therapy  seemed,  however,  ample. 

The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  and  well  manned.  They  are  as  follows : 
biochemistry,  serology  and  bacteriology,  haematology,  pathological  anatomy, 
physiology,  psychology  and  vocational  guidance,  radiology.  All  these  depart- 
ments are  under  the  direction  of  highly  qualified  specialists  and  important  studies 
are  engaged  in. 

Courses  of  instruction  are  given  at  the  hospital  for  physicians,  attendants 
and  nurses,  and  for  social  workers.  The  hospital  is  organized  and  conducted  on 
advanced  lines  with  special  reference  to  providing  hospital  conditions  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  voluntary  patients,  to  providing  out-patient  service,  and  to  con- 
ducting educational  work  and  research  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  prophylaxis 
of  mental  disorders.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  re- 
markably progressive  and  superior  in  character. 

LONDON. — The  Maudsley  Hospital  is  a  psychopathic  hospital  which 
was  provided  by  a  gift  from  the  late  Dr.  Maudsley.  It  is  one  of  the  London 
County  Council  institutions  and  is  supported  by  public  funds  and  income  from 
patients.  It  is  located  near  King's  College  Hospital,  with  which  it  cooperates 
in  educational  and  scientific  work.  It  has  accommodations  for  177  patients 
which  will  soon  be  increased  to  207,  and  it  is  expected  that  eventually  the  number 
of  beds  will  be  increased  to  300.  It  is  located  in  a  plot  of  six  acres.  New 
buildings  contemplated  are  a  nurses'  home,  a  building  for  sixteen  patients 
of  the  disturbed  class,  and  a  pavilion  for  private  patients.  The  number  of 
patients  admitted  anually  is  about  650.  No  cases  are  retained  under  certifica- 
tion.   Many  are  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  building  is  "L"  shaped.  The  shorter  section  contains  the  admini- 
strative offices  and  sixteen  rooms  for  private  patients.    The  longer  section  is  of 
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three  storeys.  The  first  floor  is  for  reception  purposes,  both  men  and  women. 
The  second  floor  is  for  men  and  the  third  for  women.  Disturbed  patients  are 
accommodated  in  single  rooms.  Some  are  especially  strong,  with  an  observa- 
tion opening  in  the  door,  and  inside  roller  shutters  on  the  windows.  One  is  a 
padded  room  which  is  no  longer  used  as  a  means  of  care.  The  rooms  are  ven- 
tilated by  a  vent  to  the  outside  air  and  another  into  the  corridor.  One  room  is 
wainscotted  with  linoleum  which,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  easily  damaged  by 
the  patient. 

Four  tubs  for  prolonged  baths  are  provided  for  each  sex.  The  dormito- 
ries contain  not  more  than  ten  beds  as  a  maximum.  Porches  for  bed  patients 
were  noted  as  in  other  European  institutions.  They  adjoin  an  attractive  garden 
with  green  lawn,  flowers  and  trees.  In  inclement  weather,  a  folding  glass 
screen  is  pulled  across.  There  are  transoms  above  for  ventilation.  The 
porches  are  not  heated. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  provision  for  occupational  therapy,  which,  as  ap- 
plied in  America,  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  found  a  place  in  English  hospitals. 
The  women  engage  in  sevv'ing  and  knitting.  No  shops  were  noted.  Physio- 
therapy, including  hydrotherapy,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  fully  provided  for. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  director.  Dr.  Mapother,  six  full  time  as- 
sistants, and  eight  or  ten  other  physicians  who  are  on  temporary  appointment  for 
study  and  experience. 

The  nursing  service  consists  of  about  60  women  and  three  or  four  men. 
All  charge  nurses  are  women.  Half  of  the  nurses  are  from  general  hospitals 
and  are  taking  an  additional  two  years'  course  in  mental  nursing,  making  five 
years  in  all.  Half  the  students  qualify  in  mental  nursing  only,  and  may  then  add 
general  hospital  training,  the  full  course  being  six  years.  There  is  a  nurses' 
home  which  accommodates  twenty.  The  rest  of  the  nursing  staff  reside  away 
from  the  hospital. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  out-patient  department  is  about  2000  annually, 
about  150  to  200  being  of  children.  Few  children  are  at  present  admitted  into 
the  hospital;  thirty  beds  for  children  will  be  provided  in  the  new  extension. 
Two  full  time  social  workers  and  six  social  work  students  are  employed  by  the 
hospital. 

The  hospital  is  provided  with  laboratories  for  neuro-pathology,  serology, 
chemistry,  and  psychophysiology,  where  much  teaching  and  research  are  en- 
gaged in. 

The  director  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Mapother,  gives  the  lectures  in  psychia- 
try in  the  medical  course  at  King's  College. 

AMSTERDAM.— The  Neurological  Clinic  of  Professor  Brower  and  the 
Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Professor  Bauman  were  visited.    Both  are  university  clinics 
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and  in  close  proximity  to  the  clinics  of  the  other  departments  of  medicine. 

Neurological  Clinic. — This  clinic  accommodates  160  patients.  The 
laboratories  are  equipped  for  psychological  as  well  as  neurological  studies,  and 
much  interesting  investigation  was  in  progress.  At  this  and  other  hospitals  visit- 
ed, moving  pictures  of  patients  are  taken  and  used  for  demonstrations.  The 
reactions  to  moving  pictures  shown  by  patients  are  also  observed  and  recorded. 
In  the  psychophysiological  laboratory  experiments  on  animals  for  the  study  of  cata- 
tonic reactions  produced  by  the  administration  of  bulbo-capnine  were  being  made 
by  Dr.  De  Jong  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  line  of  investigation  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Henry  of  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital  staff  was  at  the  clinic  and  en- 
gaged in  a  special  investigation  of  the  reaction  of  birds  to  the  same  drug. 
Dr.  Henry  has  since  published  several  articles  describing  his  work  and  observa- 
tions in  this  laboratory. 

Psychiatric  Clinic. — It  was  possible  to  make  only  a  hasty  visit  to  this 
clinic.  Professor  Bauman  had  not  yet  returned  from  America,  where  he  had 
been  attending  the  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene  at  Washington. 
Nothing  noteworthy  was  observed,  except  in  the  section  of  disturbed  patients 
in  which  a  series  of  rooms  were  separated  from  the  corridor  by  means  of  parti- 
tions that  consisted  largely  of  heavy  plate  glass.  The  corridor  was  well  lighted 
by  unusually  high  windows,  and  there  were  rooms  on  one  side  only. 

Kaiser  Wiihelm  Institute  for  Psychiatric  Research 

This  unique  institution  is  located  in  Munich.  Its  establishment  was  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  late  Professor  Kraepelin.  The 
building  of  the  Institute  was  erected  for  the  purpose  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
laboratories.  The  psychopathic  department  of  a  general  hospital  in  the  vicinity 
furnishes  opportunities  for  clinical  studies.  It  is  expected  that,  as  soon  as  funds 
are  secured,  a  clinic  building  will  be  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Institute. 

There  are  four  departments  of  the  Institute — neuro-anatomy,  serology,  gen- 
ealogy and  demography,  and  chemistry.  Each  department  is  independent,  and 
there  is  no  general  director. 

The  department  of  neuro-anatomy,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spielmeyer, 
occupies  six  or  more  rooms.  The  department  of  serology,  of  which  Dr.  Plaut 
is  director,  has  five  or  six  laboratories,  and  an  animal  house.  The  principal 
study  engaged  in  at  the  time  of  the  visit  was  in  the  treament  of  general  paralysis 
by  means  of  micro-organisms;  rabbit  fever,  relapsing  fever,  malaria.  Dr.  Plaut 
referred  to  their  visit  to  America  with  Prof.  Kraepelin  in  1925,  especially  to  their 
observations  in  Cuba,  where,  in  an  institution  for  mental  disorders,  accommo- 
dating 2500  patients,  the  cases  of  general  paresis  noted  were  only  five  men  and 
the  women  presented  no  cases. 
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Eight  or  ten  rooms  are  devoted  to  genealogy  and  demography  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Rudin.  The  Bavarian  criminological  records  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Institute,  and  various  studies  were  in  progress  as  to  the  fecundity 
of  criminals,  the  prevalence  of  schizophrenia,  and  of  mental  deficiency  amongst 
criminals.  Other  subjects  of  study  by  the  department  were  mongolian  idiocy, 
paranoid  conditions  in  the  aged,  traumatic  and  idiopathic  epilepsy,  twins,  genius, 
endemic  goitre,  etc.  A  staff  of  six  field  workers  were  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment and  a  large  clerical  force. 

The  department  of  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Page,  an  Ameri- 
can, occupies  seven  or  more  rooms.  The  main  problem  engaged  in  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  was  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain. 

We  were  informed  that  all  German  clinics  are  crippled  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  and  that  highly  qualified  professional  and  technical  assistants  could  be 
paid  only  the  meagerest  of  salaries. 

Registered  Hospitals 

Hospitals  of  this  type  seem  to  be  found  almost  altogether  in  English  speak- 
ing countries.  There  are  thirteen  in  England.  They  are  conducted  by  bene- 
volent corporations,  receive  much  of  their  support  from  voluntary  contributions, 
and  in  England  they  operate  as  a  rule  under  royal  charter.  They  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  profit-making  proprietary  institutions,  which  operate  under 
a  license  issued  by  some  department  of  the  government,  by  which  they  are 
regulated.  A  special  interest  for  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  also  was  established  under  royal  charter,  and  receives  most  of  its 
support  from  voluntary  contributions. 

YORK. — The  Retreat  at  York,  England,  was  founded  by  William  Tuke, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  1792.  It  was  the  striking  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  treatment  of  mental  disorders  adopted  at  this  institution,  and  described 
at  length  in  a  book  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Tuke  in  1813,  that  influenced  the 
Governors  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  to  establish  Bloomingdale 
Hospital  in  1821. 

The  original  building,  erected  in  1792,  still  forms  the  main  part  of  the  hospi- 
tal. The  building  has  necessarily  been  modernized  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  It  can  be  seen  that  its  designers  had  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  beauty  and  domestic  quality  in  buildings  to  be  used  as  the 
residence  and  place  of  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  disorders. 
Additions  made  to  it,  and  some  detached  buildings,  including  an  attractive 
nurses'  home,  are  of  more  recent  construction. 
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The  hospital  has  accommodations  for  about  200  patients.  The  service  is 
less  active  than  that  of  Bloomingdale  and  most  other  similar  hospitals  in 
America,  the  number  of  admissions  annually  being  about  125.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  admissions  are  vi^ithout  certification.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  of  senile  and  other  intractable  forms  of  dis- 
orders. Patients  received  are  seldom  transferred  to  other  institutions.  The 
Retreat  is  evidently  the  pleasant,  hospitable,  humane,  and  beautiful  home  for 
the  mentally  sick  which  its  founders  set  out  to  make  it.  Patients  are  classified 
in  groups  of  about  thirty  in  each  group,  with  a  nursing  staff  of  eight  to  twelve 
for  each  group. 

Many  of  the  patients  are  in  bed.  Excited  patients  are  in  dormitories,  and 
no  specially  strong  or  padded  rooms  were  noted.  The  windows  are,  in  most 
parts  of  the  hospital,  of  the  double-hung  type.  The  upper  sash  is  fixed  and 
the  lower  can  be  raised  only  five  inches.  Casement  windows,  of  which  there 
are  a  few,  are  blocked  at  five  inches  also.  The  open  porch  treatment  for  bed 
patients  is  employed  as  in  other  hospitals  visited.  A  group  of  five  disturbed 
cases  were  noted  on  a  porch,  quite  separated  from  the  other  patients,  but  with 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  lawns  which  are  a  feature  of  the  institution. 
We  were  informed  that  sedatives  are  quite  generally  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  severe  excitements;  sulphonal  for  four  days,  then  a  free  interval  of  four  days, 
followed  by  another  four  day  sulphonal  period.  In  the  more  extreme  cases, 
hyoscin  and  morphine  are  resorted  to.  Prolonged  baths  are  seldom  used.  The 
hospital  is  not  yet  well  equipped  with  laboratories  or  special  therapeutic  equip- 
ment. Occupational  therapy  is,  however,  provided  in  a  separate  building,  and 
further  developments  are  contemplated.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  Dr. 
McLeod,  director,  and  two  assistant  physicians. 

The  nursing  service  seems  to  be  adequate.  A  training  school  is  conducted 
and  the  principal  nurses  are  graduates.  Women  are  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  women.  The  nurses'  home  accommodates  fifty. 
It  is  attractively  located  on  a  plot  somewhat  removed  from  the  hospital  buildings. 
Separate  sitting-rooms  are  provided  for  '  sisters"  and  for  probationers  and  stud- 
ents. There  is  a  common  dining-room  and  class  room.  The  bedrooms  are  8 
X  12  feet,  simply  furnished,  without  desk  or  easy  chair,  linoleum  floor  with  rug, 
and  a  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  superintendent  of  nurses  and  her 
assistant  are  provided  with  apartments  of  two  rooms. 

NORTHAMPTON. — St.  Andrew's  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  was 
established  in  1838.  Until  1875,  patients  supported  by  public  funds  were  re- 
ceived. Now,  the  hospital  is  supported  by  rates  paid  by  patients  and  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  Its  published  announcements  state  that  it  is  "for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  only."    Besides  the  plot  of  125  acres  in  Northampton,  the 
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hospital  has  a  farm  where  there  are  villas  for  fifty-five  patients,  and  from  which 
milk,  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  furnished  to  the  hospital.  A  beautiful  es- 
tate which  the  hospital  owns  in  North  Wales  also  furnishes  the  means  of  giving 
the  patients  who  visit  it  the  benefit  of  a  stay  at  the  seashore.  Altogether,  the 
property  of  the  hospital  consists  of  over  1000  acres. 

The  number  accommodated  is  about  500.  Again  it  was  noted  that  the 
service  was  less  active  than  at  most  of  the  corresponding  institutions  in  America. 
The  number  admitted  in  the  previous  year  was  176,  of  which  92  were  volun- 
tary. The  grounds  about  the  buildings,  comprising  125  acres,  are  beautifully 
interspersed  with  lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  also  a  cricket  and  hockey 
field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  tennis  courts.  The  patients  are  encouraged  to 
engage  in  floriculture,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  are  employed  ip  their  own 
special  gardens,  which  are  rented  to  them. 

There  are  five  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients.  The  largest 
group  is  in  the  main  building.  There  is  a  Reception  Hospital  which  accom- 
modates 40  patients,  and  four  cottages  or  villas,  each  of  which  accommodates 
nine  or  ten.  Most  of  the  patients  are  provided  with  single  rooms.  There  are 
also  a  few  dormitories  with  two  or  three  beds  in  each,  and  in  the  reception 
building — Wantage  House — there  are  two  dormitories,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  with  ten  beds  in  each.  Patients  who  are  socially  suitable  take  their 
meals  in  a  large  dining-room  in  the  main  building  which  accommodates  sixty 
women  and  men. 

Wantage  House,  for  reception  and  diagnosis,  is  a  new  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £75,000,  including  equipment,  and  accommodates  forty  patients, 
twenty  of  each  sex.  Its  construction  was  financed  from  accumulated  earnings. 
The  hospital  has  a  pension  fund  of  £20,000,  but  is  not  endowed,  and  is  depen- 
dent upon  subscriptions  received  principally  from  residents  of  the  county.  It 
is  obliged  to  pay  taxes.  Wantage  House  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  terrace 
which  affords  a  wide  view  of  the  grounds  in  front,  and  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  building  is  substantially  constructed,  and  is  distinctly  an  active  hos- 
pital. There  is  an  open  ward  or  dormitory  containing  ten  beds  in  the  separate 
divisions  for  men  and  for  women.  These  are  located  in  a  one  storey  section  of 
the  building,  and  open  on  to  wide  verandahs,  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
beds.  The  roofs  of  these  verandahs  are,  in  part,  of  glass.  Two  of  the  single 
rooms  in  each  division  are  well  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  patients'  quarters, 
and  are  furnished  with  sound-proof  doors.  Some  of  the  windows  can  be  pro- 
tected when  necessary  by  inside  shutters.  The  Roman  plan  of  heating  by  means 
of  ducts  under  the  floor  is  employed,  with  radiators  added  in  all  rooms  except 
in  a  few  of  the  bedrooms.  There  is  a  central  dining-room  for  each  sex,  each 
containing  three  tables  with  four  seats  at  a  table.  Half  of  the  meals  served, 
however,  are  for  patients  in  bed.    The  building  is  equipped  with  modern  faci- 
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lities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  for  scientific  investigation.  There  is  an 
equipped  examination  room  for  each  division,  an  X-ray  department,  hydro- 
therapy equipment,  including  four  tubs  for  prolonged  baths  for  each  division, 
douches  and  showers,  and  a  Turkish  bath.  There  is  also  a  colonic  irrigation 
room,  a  surgical  operating  suite,  a  dental  office,  and  an  electrotherapy  depart- 
ment. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  for  the  usual  type  of  studies  undertaken  in 
psychiatric  hospitals.  One  room  is  used  as  a  staff  library.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit,  the  major  effort  was  directed  to  bacteriological  studies,  principally  of  the 
intestinal  contents.  The  routine  physical  examination  given  to  each  patient  is 
as  follows:  (1)  General  clinical,  (2)  nose,  ear,  throat  and  sinuses,  (3)  dental, 
(4)  gastric  function  by  fractional  test  meal,  (5)  organ  function  tests,  (6)  blood, 
(7)  urine,  (8)  bacteriological  examination  of  teeth,  tonsils,  stomach,  stools,  etc. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  presence  of  a  diphtheria-like  bacillus  which 
is  found  in  the  faeces  and  is  considered  to  be  neurotoxic.  There  are  about 
sixty  deaths  each  year,  usually  with  autopsy.  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  is  in  charge 
of  the  laboratories. 

The  nursing  staff  of  the  hospital  consists  of  105  women  and  110  men. 
Women  are  employed  in  the  men's  service  only  in  the  Reception  Hospital. 
A  training  school  is  conducted  with  courses  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the 
British  Medico-Psychological  Association.  All  belonging  to  the  nursing  service 
receive  the  training.  A  Nurses'  Home  with  accommodations  for  86  nurses 
had  just  been  completed.  The  bedrooms  were  13  x  9  feet,  floors  of  painted 
wood,  a  small  rug,  and  quite  simple  furniture.  Each  room  was  furnished  with 
a  lavatory  and  hot  and  cold  water.  There  was  a  sick  bay  with  an  isolation  room, 
a  ward  with  three  beds,  a  kitchenette,  and  a  toilet  and  bathroom.  The  Home 
Sister  was  provided  with  a  larger  room  than  the  others.  The  head  nurses  have 
quarters  in  another  building. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  outdoor  games  and  recreation  in  the  treatment 
of  the  patients.  The  hospital  population  carried  five  cricket  elevens,  two  hockey 
elevens,  an  association  football  eleven,  and  two  bowling  teams.  Occupational 
therapy  is  not  organized  as  in  America,  but  an  Exhibit  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  which 
patients  have  engaged  in,  is  held  annually  and  special  workrooms  for  both  men 
and  women  are  contemplated. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Rambaut,  the  director,  and  four  assistant 
physicians,  two  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  laboratories.  There  are  no  visit- 
ing nor  consulting  physicians. 

LONDON. — Bethlehem  Hospital  has  a  continuous  history,  as  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  disorders,  since  1247.  Its 
location  has  been  changed  twice  before,  and  now  a  third  change  is  about  to  be 
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made  from  St.  George's  Road,  where  it  has  been  located  since  1815,  to  Eden 
Park  in  the  suburbs.  The  new  buildings  are  completed  and  a  visit  was  made  to 
them. 

They  are  located  on  a  plot  of  350  acres  and  will  accommodate  250 
patients.  There  are  about  fourteen  buildings  in  all,  including  service  buildings, 
cottages  for  physicians  and  employees,  a  chapel,  and  a  recreation  hall.  The 
material  is  brick  with  white  trim.  Four  buildings  are  for  the  accommodation 
of  patients.  The  disturbed  patients,  men  and  women,  are  to  be  in  one  building, 
and  the  convalescents  in  another.  The  remaining  two  buildings  are  for  quiet 
patients,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  administrative  building  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  others,  and  contains  besides  offices,  quarters  for  five  physicians, 
two  in  suites  with  private  baths,  three  in  single  rooms  with  a  common  toilet  and 
bath;  also  a  dining-room  for  the  medical  staff,  quarters  for  a  matron  with  sitting- 
room  and  dining-room  adjoining,  which  may  also  be  used  by  the  governors  of 
the  hospital  and  special  visitors.  The  board  room  is  interesting,  in  that  it  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  in  whose  reign  the  hospital  took  on  its  present 
form  of  organization,  having  previously  been  a  monastery  showing  hospitality  to 
the  mentally  ill,  also  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  various  members  of  the  board. 

The  buildings  for  patients  are  of  two  storeys.  The  building  for  disturbed 
patients  has  numerous  small  single  bedrooms.  In  some  instances  the  windows 
extend  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  permit  beds  to  be  run  out  on  an  open  porch  with  a 
glass  roof  for  the  open  air  treatment  that  is  so  generally  employed  in  Europe.  The 
windows  in  most  of  the  rooms  are  stopped,  and  are  of  plate  glass.  The  doors 
are  about  half  glass.  The  heating  radiators  are  covered  with  a  thin  iron  plate, 
and  are  placed  on  the  inside  wall  so  as  to  be  accessible  from  the  corridor.  All  on 
a  floor  can  be  controlled  by  a  valve  centrally  located.  The  corridors  are  eight 
feet  wide  with  rooms  on  both  sides.  One  tub  for  prolonged  baths  is  provided 
for  every  six  patients.    There  is  one  padded  room  for  each  sex. 

The  building  for  convalescents  accommodates  sixty  patients.  The  rooms 
are  10  x  10  feet,  and  are  provided  with  lavatories  with  running  water.  There 
are  no  private  toilets  nor  baths.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  oak  parquet.  A 
billiard  room  is  provided  for  the  men. 

The  two  buildings  for  quiet  patients  accommodate  sixty  patients  each.  Dor- 
mitories with  five  beds  in  each  were  noted;  also  many  single  rooms.  Sitting 
rooms  and  the  usual  broad  porches  for  beds  are  provided.  Also  diet  kitchens. 
The  buildings  seem  to  be  adequate,  but  present  many  signs,  such  as  sloping 
window  stools,  padded  rooms,  etc. ,  of  the  older  standards  and  views  concerning 
institutional  treatment. 

The  progressive  character  of  the  hospital  was  displayed  in  a  separate  building 
called  the  Science  Building' '  in  which  were  the  laboratories,  X-ray  department, 
surgical  and  dental  operating  rooms,  hydrotherapy,  and  electrotherapy. 
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The  cost  of  the  new  institution  will  be  not  less  than  £400,000,  which  is 
much  below  the  original  estimate. 

The  director  is  Dr.  J.  G.  Porter  Phillips. 

GLASGOW. — The  Glasgow  Royal  Mental  Hospital  is  locally  better 
known  as  Gartnavel  Hospital.  It  accommodates  considerably  over  500  patients. 
During  the  year  previous  to  the  visit  156  were  admitted,  of  whom  88  were  re- 
ceived without  certification.  The  institution  was  opened  in  1814,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  patients  are  of  the  incurable  class.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  room 
in  the  public  hospitals  it  is  difficult  to  find  ways  of  providing  for  patients  of  this 
type  who  might  otherwise  give  place  to  new  admissions.  The  rates  charged  for 
patients  are,  in  most  instances,  quite  low,  and  many  improvements  that  are  de- 
sired have  to  be  deferred  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  director.  Dr.  Hender- 
son, was  formerly  chief  assistant  to  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  and  Hospital,  and  has,  since  his  return  to  Scotland,  done 
much  to  introduce  progressive  methods  and  developments.  The  laboratory  of 
the  Associated  Asylums  is  located  at  the  hospital,  and  furnishes  means  for  in- 
vestigation that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  psychiatric  advancement. 

Structurally  the  hospital  presented  no  special  features.  As  in  other  institu- 
tions visited,  preference  was  felt  for  dormitories  rather  than  single  rooms  for  the 
treatment  of  excited  patients.  Prolonged  baths  were  employed  to  some  extent, 
though  no  special  equipment  was  provided.  Sedatives  were  not  infrequently  ad- 
ministered. Covered  porches  were  provided  for  outdoor  bed  treatment  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  seems  to  be  the  universal  practice  in  most  of  the  hospitals 
visited.  The  windows  throughout  the  hospital  are  of  steel.  There  are  no 
guards,  but  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  about  five  inches.  About  two  hun- 
dred of  the  patients  have  their  meals  in  a  large  dining-room  which  accommo- 
dates both  men  and  women. 

A  detached  building  serves  as  a  shop  for  occupational  therapy,  with  two 
instructors.  An  out-patient  service  is  provided  by  the  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  Western  Infirmary,  a  large  general  hospital  in  the  city.  A  Nursing 
Home,  where  patients  suffering  from  early  and  milder  forms  of  disorders  than 
those  in  the  hospital  may  be  received  for  observation  and  limited  periods  of  treat- 
ment, is  conducted  in  the  city  by  the  hospital. 

Besides  the  director  there  are  three  resident  physicians  on  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital.  There  is  also  a  staff  of  six  consultants  in  internal  medicine, 
surgery,  and  various  specialties. 

State  or  Provincial  Hospitals 

Two  only  were  visited,  both  in  Germany.    These  correspond  to  our  State 
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hospitals.  The  hospitals  visited  were  the  latest  in  Germany.  They  were  con- 
structed just  before  and  during  the  War,  and  were,  therefore,  representative  of 
the  most  advanced  views. 

GUTERSLOH.— This  is  the  Provincial  Hospital  of  Westphalia.  It  is 
located  about  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Miinster.  The  principal  objea  of 
the  visit  was  to  observe  the  methods  of  occupational  therapy  for  which  the  hos- 
pital is  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  director  is  Dr.  Hermann  Simon  who 
has  described  his  views  and  methods  in  a  number  of  publications. 

The  hospital  was  established  in  1912.  The  original  design  provided  ac- 
commodations for  1250  patients,  and  provision  has  thus  far  been  made  for  1000. 
The  province,  with  a  population  of  5,000,000,  makes  provision  for  about  9000 
cases  of  mental  disorder.  There  are  separate  hospitals  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  for  Protestants,  and  Giitersloh  is  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  admissions 
is  about  450  annually.  There  is  little  indication  of  increase,  and  the  institution 
is  not  overcrowded.  The  property  of  the  hospital  consists  of  280  hectares 
(about  700  acres)  of  which  100  is  a  farm.  There  are  twelve  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients.  All  are  of  two  storeys,  and  average  a  little  over 
eighty  patients  per  building.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  unlocked  doors.  In 
two  of  the  buildings  the  sleeping  quarters  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  day 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Most  of  the  patients  sleep  in  dormitories,  containing 
twelve  to  fifteen  beds,  and  in  a  few  instances,  eighteen.  A  dormitory,  with  four 
to  six  single  sleeping  rooms  adjoining,  is  the  usual  arrangement.  The  dormi- 
tories and  sitting-rooms  open  the  one  into  the  other,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  corridor.  Porches  were  noted  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors,  in  most 
instances  with  flower  boxes  along  the  top  of  the  railing.  Tables  for  meals  were 
set  in  the  sitting-rooms.  A  radio  was  provided  in  each  of  these  rooms.  An 
infirmary  with  sixty  beds  was  equipped  with  a  surgical  operating  room.  We 
were  informed,  however,  that  patients  who  required  major  operations  were 
almost  invariably  transferred  to  a  general  hospital.  Of  the  500  women  patients, 
over  100  are  in  houses  that  are  not  locked. 

The  hospital  was  remarkably  orderly.  Mechanical  restraint  is  not  employed. 
Prolonged  baths  are  used  occasionally.  A  strong  room  with  double  door  was 
noted,  and  we  were  informed  that  it  was  rarely  used.  There  have  been  six 
suicides  since  1924.  A  large  assembly  hall  is  used  for  church  services  and  en- 
tertainments. The  attendance  is  usually  about  400.  The  hospital  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  equipped  with  laboratories  and  equipment  for  precision  in  diag- 
nosis and  scientific  studies.    An  X-ray  outfit  had  just  been  installed. 

As  already  indicated,  Giitersloh  is  of  special  interest  by  reason  of  a  system 
of  treatment  introduced  there  by  its  director.  Dr.  Simon,  in  which  occupational 
therapy  is  the  principal  feature.     Dr.  Simon  disclaims  the  discovery  of  any  new 
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principle.  He  aims  to  apply  more  actively  and  more  effectively  methods  that 
are  generally  known  and  in  part,  he  says,  very  old.  He  feels  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  all  institutional  therapy  is  to  influence  life,  and  that  life  is 
movement,  action,  achievement.  Treatment,  therefore,  should  help  the  patient 
himself  to  re-create  or  re-integrate  his  personality,  and  develop  it  to  a  higher 
level.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  he  believes  that  occupational  therapy 
is  the  most  valuable  measure.  Everything  that  is  done  for  the  patient  should  be 
actively  directed  towards  his  re-socialization.  He  looks  upon  this  task  as  medi- 
cal, and  as  an  art  which  cannot  be  completed  by  one  person  only.  It  requires 
the  close  cooperation  and  co-ordination  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  the  patient.  At  Giitersloh,  therefore,  occupational  therapy  is  not 
merely  the  function  of  a  department.  To  maintain  a  positive  attitude  and  effort 
towards  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  individual  patient  is  required  of  the 
physicians,  nurses,  instructors,  and  all  others  who  are  engaged  in  his  or  her 
personal  care.  The  patients  are  classified  not  only  with  reference  to  the  sections 
of  the  hospital  they  occupy,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  type  of  occupation 
engaged  in.  In  the  office  of  each  charge  physician,  the  patients  thus  classified 
are  listed  on  a  board.  The  number  of  occupational  groups  is  about  fifteen. 
These  lists  are  revised  daily  in  conferences  of  the  physicians,  chief  nurses,  and 
instructors.  Patients  who  work  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  mechanical  shops  and 
gardens  of  the  hospital,  all  come  under  the  same  close  medical  and  nursing  super- 
vision and  direction  as  those  engaged  in  special  crafts  and  other  activities  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  sitting-rooms  or  in  rooms  adjoining  them  throughout 
the  hospital.  The  number  of  such  forms  of  occupation  noted  during  the  visit 
was  about  the  same  as  appeared  on  the  posted  lists.  The  occupations  engaged 
in  vary  from  folding  paper  napkins  and  paper  umbrellas  to  carpentry  for  the  men, 
and  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing  for  the  women.  Flax  is  grown  on  the  farm, 
spun,  and  woven  into  various  articles  by  the  patients.  A  group  of  the  more 
disturbed  and  intractable  women  work  at  the  wash  tubs  in  the  laundry.  Forty 
of  such  women,  with  one  nurse,  were  noted  to  be  engaged  in  this  task  during 
the  visit.  Quite  a  large  number  of  patients  are  employed  in  garden  and  farm 
work,  men  and  women  working  together  as  they  are  accustomed  to  at  home. 

The  system  requires  that  the  nurses  and  assistants  participate  in  the  work 
with  the  patients,  and  the  group  assigned  to  each  nurse  did  not  seem  to  be  too 
large  to  permit  of  this.  The  nurse,  and  often  the  physician,  are  expected  also 
to  give  special  attention  to  any  deviation  in  the  behavior  of  the  patient.  It  is 
found  that  close  observation  and  prompt  attention  by  diversion  or  by  temporary 
removal  from  the  group,  will  anticipate  and  ameliorate  or  prevent  many  of  the 
behavior  difficulties  encountered  amongst  the  patients.  During  the  interval 
between  employment  at  productive  work,  wholesome  interests  and  activity  are 
maintained  by  encouragement  in  reading,  writing,  playing  of  games,  taking  part 
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in  entertainments,  etc.  We  were  informed  that,  by  means  of  this  constant,  ac- 
tive, personal  attention  by  physicians,  nurses  and  assistants,  mechanical  restraint 
and  strong  rooms  were  no  longer  required,  and  the  hospital  population  was 
more  orderly  and  contented  than  was  usually  the  case  in  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter. Without  a  rather  close  study  of  the  patients  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  their  disorders,  and  their  characteristics,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  form 
a  very  precise  estimate  of  this  comparison.  What  was  observed  at  the  visit, 
which  included  every  part  of  the  hospital,  confirmed,  however,  everything  that 
was  stated.  The  number  of  patients  engaged  in  some  form  of  wholesome  acti- 
vity amounts  to  99  per  cent  of  those  who  are  not  physically  disabled. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  consists  of  the  director  and  six  assistant 
physicians.  Most  of  the  physicians  are  married,  and  are  provided  with  in- 
dividual cottages. 

REICHENAU. — The  official  title  of  this  institution  is  Grossherzogliche 
Badische  Heil-und  Pflegeanstalt  bei  Konstanz.  It  is  the  provincial  or  state  hos- 
pital of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany.  It  is  the  latest  institution  of  its 
type  in  Germany,  and  was  established  in  1913.  The  original  plan  provided  for 
forty-four  buildings,  twenty-six  for  patients,  with  accommodations  for  1000. 
The  number  at  present  accommodated  is  630,  and  the  number  of  admissions  an- 
nually is  about  500.  The  service  is,  therefore,  quite  aaive,  and  the  discharges 
during  the  year  are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  admissions.  The  institution 
is  located  on  a  plot  of  about  200  acres.  There  are  sixteen  two-storey  buildings 
for  patients,  the  largest  of  which  accommodates  sixty-eight.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  locked,  and  some  have  open  doors.  The  patients  sleep  in  dormitories, 
as  in  the  other  hospitals  visited,  the  number  of  beds  in  each  dormitory  being  four- 
teen as  a  maximum.  A  few  rooms  contained  two  beds,  and  there  were  a  few 
single  rooms  in  each  house.  An  isolation  room  was  noted  with  a  strong  win- 
dow of  thick  glass,  and  closed  except  for  a  transom  above.  The  windows  gen- 
erally are  of  the  casement  type,  wood  sash,  with  narrow  sections  at  each  side  of 
a  wide  central  section.  The  narrower  sections  swing  on  a  pivot;  the  central 
section  is  kept  locked.  There  are  large  transoms  and  no  guards.  The  floors 
are  of  wood  in  the  corridors  and  day  rooms,  and  in  the  other  rooms  they  are  of 
linoleum.  The  stairs  are  guarded  by  means  of  a  wooden  grill.  Fly  screens  are 
used  on  a  few  windows  only,  in  rooms  where  patients  suffering  from  malaria 
are  accommodated. 

The  hospital  is  provided  with  an  assembly  hall,  laboratories,  surgical 
operating-room,  etc.  The  serological  laboratory  furnishes  service  for  the 
private  physicians  of  the  vicinity. 

Alcoholics  are  received  and  provided  for  quite  separately  from  the  other 
patients,  to  whom  they  are  considered  to  be  detrimental.    The  building  for  alco- 
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holies  accommodates  forty  men.  They  are  committed  for  a  period  of  six  months 
by  special  Inebriety  Boards,  and  about  twenty-five  per  cent  are  cured.  Few 
drug  addicts  are  received.    Many  medico-legal  cases  are  received. 

The  medical  stafT  consists  of  the  director,  Dr.  Thumm,  and  seven  assistant 
physicians.  Two  double  houses  are  provided  as  residences  for  married  phy- 
sicians. The  others  reside  on  the  third  floor  in  the  buildings  for  patients.  The 
nursing  service  consists  of  one  nurse  for  every  five  patients.  All  members  of 
the  nursing  force  are  given  a  course  of  training  leading  to  state  examination  and 
diploma. 

The  Giitersloh  system  of  treatment  has  been  introduced,  and  seems  to  be 
pretty  actively  followed.  We  were  informed  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
patients,  except  those  physically  disabled,  followed  an  active  regime  of  directed 
occupation  and  recreation.  As  at  Giitersloh,  means  of  occupation  are  provided 
in  the  patients'  living  quarters,  and  there  are  also  shops  for  carpentry,  painting, 
tailoring,  shoe-cobbling,  weaving  and  other  crafts  in  the  basements  and  attics. 
The  living-room  occupations  are  preferred  to  those  in  shops.  Besides  the 
crafts  mentioned,  the  following  were  noted  either  in  living-rooms  or  shops: 
Flower  pots  made  of  turf  and  cow  manure  pressed  into  form  in  a  machine;  wire 
weaving  for  beds  and  door  mats,  made  by  two  patients  with  a  machine ;  basketry, 
brushmaking,  textile  weaving,  bookbinding;  leather  mats  stamped  in  disks  and 
figure  of  eight  forms,  punched  by  a  machine,  and  strung  on  wire  loops;  un- 
ravelling and  rolling  pieces  of  twine  (by  disturbed  patients);  sewing  in  a  special 
room;  furniture  making;  lamp  shades,  spinning,  knitting,  teasing  hair,  etc. 
Seventy  patients  were  employed  in  the  gardens  and  fifty  in  field  work,  men  and 
women  together.  One  hundred  deteriorated  cases  in  groups  pulled  carts  about 
the  grounds.  Twenty  patients  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  with  a  paid  force 
of  seven  women  and  one  man.  Twenty-five  worked  in  the  laundry  with  six 
women  and  two  men  as  paid  employees.  The  gardens  furnished  an  abundance  of 
liowers  for  the  patients'  quarters.  A  radio  with  a  loud  speaker  was  provided  in 
the  sewing  room.  Various  sports  were  engaged  in  by  the  patients,  including 
tennis,  swimming  in  the  lake,  gymnastics  for  which  a  teacher  is  employed; 
dancing  and  other  entertainments  are  provided. 

Giitersloh  and  Reichenau  impressed  one  as  good  representatives  of  German 
Provincial  Hospitals,  corresponding  to  the  State  Hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  The  medical  and  nursing  services  seemed  to  be  adequate,  and  the  number 
of  patients  was  small  enough  to  make  possible  a  close  medical  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  treatment  and  activities  of  the  individual  patient.  There  was  no  over- 
crowding, the  patients  were  well  classified  in  rather  small  groups  in  separate 
houses,  they  were  simply  but  comfortably  provided  for  in  accordance  with  stan- 
dards of  living  to  which  they  were  accustomed  at  home,  the  minimum  of  restric- 
tion seemed  to  be  placed  upon  them,  and  there  was  a  singular  absence  of  unruly 
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behavior  or  of  objeaionable  methods  of  control.  Less  provision  for  scientific 
studies  was  found  than  might  be  expected  in  German  institutions,  but  the  econo- 
mies necessitated  by  war  conditions  might  account  for  this. 

Military  Hospital 
Service  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

ANTWERP,  Belgium. — The  Mihtary  Hospital  at  Antwerp  accommo- 
dates 600  patients,  suffering  from  all  forms  of  illness,  with  3000  admissions  a 
year.  The  service  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases  is  mainly  a  diagnosis  station, 
most  of  the  cases  being  sent  elsewhere  for  treatment.  There  are  ordinarily 
thirty  or  forty  patients  in  the  service,  and  psychiatric  problems  are  frequently 
met  with  in  other  services  of  the  hospital.  A  number  of  cases  are  disciplinary 
and  delinquents. 

The  hospital  is  rather  crudely  equipped  to  deal  with  difficult  types  of  cases. 
Most  of  the  patients  sit,  sleep  and  eat  in  a  large  open  ward.  Excited  cases  are 
placed  in  strong  rooms,  one  with  a  heavj'  wood  lining,  a  high  window,  and  a 
thick  door  with  an  observation  window.  A  few  cases,  evidently  under  criminal 
charges,  were  confined  in  barred  cells.  Provision  for  classification  and  active 
treatment  seemed  to  be  scarcely  adequate. 

A  large  out-patient  service  was  also  conducted.  Dr.  Gobert  is  the  chief  of 
the  service  and  there  is  one  assistant. 

The  laboratories,  while  rather  crude  structurally,  are  well  equipped  and 
manned.  Considerable  scientific  investigation  seemed  to  be  in  progress.  The 
blood  of  poliomyelitis  cases  had  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  new  cases,  appa- 
rently with  success.  A  new  color  test  had  been  devised  for  proteids  in  the  spinal 
fluid.  "Uroselectin"  (Schering)  injected  into  a  vein  had  been  found  helpful 
in  X-raying  the  kidney.  Improvements  had  been  made  in  electrical  equipment. 
These  are  some  of  the  items  of  interest  mentioned  during  the  visit  to  the  labora- 
tories and  physiotherapy  rooms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  hospital  is  the  cellars  and  subway  which  were 
used  during  the  war  to  protect  the  patients  from  the  danger  of  bombs. 

Private  Psychiatric  Hospital 
Bellevue  Sanatorium — Kreuzlingen,  Switzerland 

This  private  institution  was  founded  by  Dr.  L.  Binswanger,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  chief  physician,  in  1857,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  R. 
Binswanger  in  1880,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  his  son,  Dr.  L.  Binswanger,  in  1910. 
It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  number  of  patients  ac- 
commodated is  seventy-five.    All  types  of  psychiatric  cases  are  received,  including 
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alcoholics  and  drug  addicts.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  nine  villas  or 
cottages.  The  grounds  of  twenty  acres  are  attractively  landscaped,  the  planting 
being  so  arranged  as  partially  to  conceal  the  different  buildings  from  each  other. 
The  more  disturbed  patients  are  in  separate  buildings,  each  provided  with  a 
walled  court,  that  for  the  men  being  quite  bare  and  forbidding,  contrasting  with 
that  for  women  which  contains  shrubbery  and  a  grass  plot.  These  are  the  only 
locked  houses.  The  patients  who  are  suitable  take  their  meals  in  a  large,  cen- 
trally located,  very  attractive  dining-room ;  men  and  women  in  the  same  room. 
All  of  the  rooms  are  attractively  furnished.  Double  and  deeply  recessed  doors 
and  other  devices  have  been  installed  to  prevent  patients  from  disturbing  one 
another.  Many  rooms  are  provided  with  private  bathrooms,  and  throughout 
the  hospital  there  is  never  less  than  one  bathtub  and  toilet  for  every  three  patients. 
Some  of  the  tubs  are  used  for  prolonged  bath  treatment.  All  bedrooms  are  pro- 
vided with  lavatories  with  running  hot  and  cold  water. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients  on  modern  lines. 
A  well  equipped  physiotherapy  department  for  hydrotherapy,  massage,  electro- 
therapy, and  light  therapy;  a  clinical  laboratory,  a  gymnasium  and  recreation 
hall,  tennis  courts,  billiard  room,  library  and  reading  room,  shops  for  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  charge  of  competent  instructors,  all  furnish  means  for  aaive 
treatment  measures.  "A  ruling  principle  throughout  is  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol." 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  director,  Dr.  Binswanger,  and  three  assis- 
tants.   A  brother  of  the  direttor,  O.  Binswanger,  Ph.  D. ,  is  the  business  manager. 

Out-Patient  Psychiatric  Clinics 
(Not  attached  to  Hospitals) 

All  of  the  hospitals  visited  engaged  in  out-patient  service,  usually  by  means 
of  well  organized  departments.  Visits  were  also  made  to  a  few  out-patient 
clinics  which  were  not  connected  with  hospitals. 

LONDON:  Tavistock  Square  Clinic  for  Functional  Nervous 
Diseases. — This  clinic  was  established  by  a  group  of  physicians  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Crichton  Miller  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Rees.  The  object  is  to  bring  to  the 
service  of  cases  of  psychoneuroses  and  other  types  of  personality  deviation,  dis- 
orders which  have  been  long  neglected  by  the  medical  profession,  the  benefit  of 
psychotherapy.  Thus  far,  owing  to  inadequate  funds,  the  clinic  has  carried  on 
its  operations  in  an  adapted  private  dwelling.  Every  available  space  from  attic 
to  cellars  has  been  brought  into  service.  The  clinic  is  supported  by  gifts,  sup- 
plemented by  a  small  income  derived  from  those  of  the  patients,  of  which  there 
are  few,  who  are  able  to  contribute. 
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The  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  most  of  them  by  appoint- 
ment made  after  correspondence  with  their  physicians.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations is  more  than  can  be  accepted.  About  a  third  of  the  cases  are  children 
who  come  from  their  homes,  and  from  schools,  courts,  and  welfare  agencies. 

Thirty-seven  physicians  are  on  the  staff.  There  are  seven  consulting-rooms, 
but  by  using  office  space  and  service  rooms,  fourteen  can  work  at  the  same  time. 
Clinic  sessions  are  held  mornings,  afternoons  and  evenings.  The  time  given  by 
the  different  physicians  varies  from  four  to  sixteen  hours  a  week.  New  patients 
are  first  examined  by  a  diagnosis  physician  or  his  assistant,  who  are  on  duty  at 
all  sessions  of  the  clinic.  They  make  a  physical  examination,  referring  any 
cases  which  may  require  it  to  other  clinics  or  hospitals  for  procedures  that  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  themselves.  They  also  make  a  superficial  mental  exami- 
nation and  assign  the  cases  to  the  different  physicians  of  the  staff.  No  exclusive 
form  of  psychotherapy  is  followed,  and  the  individual  physician  proceeds  with 
whatever  treatment  he  considers  most  suitable.  Some  employ  the  technique  of 
deep  psychoanalysis,  others  suggestion,  educational  therapy,  etc.  Reports  of 
progress  are  made  to  the  diagnosis  physician. 

The  clinic  has  established  a  "Hostel"  where  patients  may  be  received  for 
periods  of  observation.  A  new  building  has  been  planned  and  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  social  service  department,  the  head  of  which  is  Miss  Robinson 
who  was  formerly  a  social  worker  at  the  Cornell  Out-patient  Clinic.  There  are 
several  voluntary  assistants.  Courses  of  instruction  for  social  workers  are  given. 
Fortnight  courses  in  psychotherapy  are  given  for  physicians — three  a  year. 

Child  Guidance  Clinic. — This  clinic  was  established  in  September,  1929, 
under  a  five  year  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The  director  is  Dr. 
Moody.  The  staff  consists  of,  besides  the  director,  an  assistant  psychiatrist  on 
full  time  and  another  on  part  time,  three  psychologists,  six  social  workers,  some 
of  whom  are  students  from  the  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Work,  and  the 
necessary  clerical  force. 

The  clinic  is  located  in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  London,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  had  given  attention  to  350  cases. 

PARIS. — This  clinic  is  known  as  "  La  Clinique  Annexe  de  Neuro-Psychia- 
trie  Infantile."  It  is  a  department  of  the  Clinique  des  Maladies  Mentales  de  la 
Faculte  de  Medicine  de  L'Universite  de  Paris.  It  is  located  at  an  Observation 
Home  for  delinquent  children  and  adolescents.  There  were  140  boys  in  the 
Home,  100  of  whom  came  from  the  juvenile  courts,  and  the  remainder  direct 
from  their  homes.  The  corresponding  house  for  girls  is  outside  the  city. 
Children  are  received  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  received  from  their 
homes  remain  a  few  days  only.    The  court  cases  remain  from  fifteen  to  sixty  days. 
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The  Out-Patient  Clinic  is  in  a  detached  building,  which  was  evidently  en- 
larged for  the  purpose.  It  is  open  daily  except  on  Sunday.  No  charge  is  made, 
but  gifts  are  received  from  some  of  the  parents.  The  number  of  consultations 
at  the  clinic  in  1929  was  1627,  with  857  new  cases.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  cases  were  also  treated  at  their  homes.  The  clinic  is  furnished  with 
laboratories  and  an  X-ray  equipment,  and  much  scientific  investigation  is  carried 
on.  The  Observation  Home  supplies  a  gymnasium  and  a  school  for  about 
twenty  backward  children,  which  may  be  attended  by  children  living  at  home. 
Means  of  occupational  therapy  and  training  are  not  provided  but  the  need  is  felt. 

In  accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  custom  in  Paris,  the 
clinic  was  provided  with  a  large  and  diversified  medical  staff,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  problems  could  be  dealt  with  without  the  necessity  of  referring  cases  to  other 
institutions.  The  director  is  Dr.  Heuyer  and  the  principal  assistant  is  Dr.  Neron, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  executive  of  the  clinic.  The  staff  includes  specialists  in 
internal  medicine,  psychology,  psychoanalysis,  oto-rhino-laryngology,  ophthal- 
mology, syphilis,  radiology,  metabolism,  and  neurology.  There  was  also  a 
specialist  in  orthopoedics  and  gymnastics.  Cases  are  assigned  by  the  chief  of 
the  clinic  who  is  furnished  with  progress  notes.  The  work  seemed  to  be 
thorough  and  of  a  fine  quality. 

Provision  is  made  for  social  work,  in  which  there  is  cooperation  with  the 
School  for  Social  Service. 

Land  is  available  for  a  hospital  for  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  provided.  It  is  expected  that  all  forms  of  nervous  and 
behavior  disorders  will  be  received  for  treatment,  including  cases  for  neuro- 
surgical attention. 

Colony  for  Family  Care 

BELGIUM. — The  Colony  of  Gheel,  near  Antwerp,  has  an  interesting 
history.  According  to  the  legend  relating  to  its  origin,  it  grew  around  a  shrine, 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dymphna,  to  which  was  attributed  miraculous  powers  for  the 
healing  of  sufferers  from  mental  disorders.  The  legend  in  brief  is  that  Dymphna, 
the  daughter  of  a  King  of  Ireland  In  the  sixth  century,  fled  from  her  home  In 
company  with  two  servants  and  her  confessor  to  escape  the  incestuous  attentions 
of  her  father.  They  were  pursued  and  slain  at  Gheel.  The  grave  of  Dymphna, 
who  had  shown  her  power  to  resist  and  overcome  the  devil,  became  a  resort  for 
persons  suffering  from  mental  disorders  who  were,  at  the  period,  considered  to 
be  possessed  with  devils.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  found  it  advantageous 
to  take  in  these  visitors  and  their  friends  as  boarders,  and  some  of  them  re- 
mained there  permanently.  In  1247  the  graves  were  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Louvain,  and  a  plate  with  the  name  Dymphna  was  found  on  one  of 
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the  skeletons.  In  1515  the  present  church  was  erected  and  the  remains  placed 
in  a  tomb  within  the  church.  An  annex  to  the  church  contains  rooms  or  cells 
that  were,  in  former  days,  used  for  the  restraint  of  cases  which  were  difficult  to 
be  cared  for  in  the  homes.  As  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  community 
increased,  some  supervision  came  to  be  exercised  over  their  care  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  it  was  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician. It  was  not,  however,  until  1852,  that  the  State  assumed  control  of  the 
Colony  and  appointed  a  medical  director  to  organize  and  control  its  management. 
In  1862  a  hospital,  which  now  accommodates  100  patients,  was  erected. 

The  village  of  Gheel  and  the  surrounding  farms,  at  the  homes  of  which 
patients  are  boarded,  have  a  population  of  18,000.  Boarded  in  the  families  of 
this  district  are  about  3000  patients,  most  of  them  within  the  village  or  easy  walk- 
ing distance.  Most  of  the  families  have  at  least  one  patient.  None  is  permitted 
to  have  more  than  two,  and  they  must  be  of  the  same  sex.  They  are  received 
directly  from  their  homes,  or  by  transfer  from  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 
They  are  received  into  the  hospital  building  which  accommodates  one  hundred. 
Cases  that  become  intractable  in  the  homes  are  also  brought  into  hospitals,  as  well 
as  cases  that  may  be  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  for  medical  or  surgical  con- 
ditions. The  Colony  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  described  in  the  popular 
literature,  and  applications  are  occasionally  received  from  America  and  other 
foreign  countries.  An  American  patient  seen,  pays  S500  a  year.  Belgian  patients 
are  received  at  very  low  rates,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  their  board 
in  families  is  very  small.  The  patients  visited  were  in  comfortable  homes. 
Some  were  quite  disordered,  but  it  was  said  that  serious  assaults  were  very  rare, 
also  sex  episodes  or  suicides.  As  the  families  with  whom  patients  were  boarded 
had,  in  most  instances,  been  inhabitants  of  Gheel  for  years  or  generations,  the 
members  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  and  skill  in  understanding  and 
managing  the  problems  occasioned  by  the  patients.  As  most  of  the  patients 
went  about  freely,  not  a  few  attempted  to  board  trains  and  leave.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  keep  a  man  at  the  station.  The  patients  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  money. 

The  medical  director  of  the  Colony  is  Dr.  Sano.  There  are  several  medi- 
cal and  nursing  assistants,  and  all  of  the  patients  are  visited  every  day. 

Carvings  and  paintings  in  the  church  depict  the  legend  of  the  Colony  in  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  way.  There  are  similar  colonies  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  but  none  has  such  an  interesting  history. 

Psychiatric  Education 

Inquiries  concerning  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  psychiatry  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  time  given  to  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
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are  by  no  means  uniform  in  the  different  medical  colleges.  In  most  European 
universities  the  student  spends  more  time  in  the  medical  school  than  is  required 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  courses  can,  in  consequence,  be  longer.  At 
one  university  a  lecture  in  medical  psychology  is  given  every  two  weeks  during 
the  first  session.  Twice  a  week,  in  another  year,  for  two  semesters  of  the  course 
a  two  hour  lecture  in  psychiatric  topics  is  given.  During  one  semester  the  stu- 
dent has  practical  work  in  the  out-patient  department,  and  during  another  he 
works  in  the  hospital.  It  was  said  at  this  university  that  the  students  manifested 
much  interest  in  the  subject.  At  another  university  the  course  consisted  of  four 
hours  a  week  during  one  year.  Elective  courses  are  also  offered,  but  the  students, 
it  was  said,  shovv-ed  little  interest.  At  still  another,  the  students,  during  a  five 
years'  course,  spend  two  hours  and  a  half  daily  at  the  psychiatric  clinic  in  the 
last  year.  On  two  days  the  professor  lectures.  On  other  days  clinical  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  assistants.  A  more  careful  investigation  of  psychiatric  instruc- 
tion of  medical  students  and  of  the  training  of  psychiatrists  in  European  univer- 
sities and  hospitals  would  probably  be  of  advantage  in  shaping  similar  projeas 
in  this  country  where  psychiatric  education  has  been  too  much  negleaed. 

At  all  the  hospitals  visited,  some  provision  was  made  for  the  training  of 
nurses.  The  courses  described  varied  from  one  of  two  years,  leading  to  a  state 
examination  and  diploma  for  mental  nursing  only,  to  one  of  five  years  leading 
to  a  double  qualification  if  the  first  three  years  were  spent  in  a  general  hospital 
school,  or  of  six  years  if  the  first  three  years  were  spent  in  a  mental  hospital 
school. 

Museum  and  Exposition  of  Hygiene 

The  Hygiene  Exposition  at  Dresden  is  the  second  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
The  first,  at  the  same  place,  held  in  1911,  was  also  visited  by  Dr.  Russell.  The 
interest  then  awakened  led  to  the  project  for  a  permanent  museum  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  to  completion  until  this  year.  The  plan  followed  in  the 
present  exposition  differed  from  that  in  1911,  in  that  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial exhibits  were  not  separated  as  they  were  in  1911.  The  museum  was  by 
far  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  exposition  was  very  large 
and  only  a  comparatively  small  part  was  devoted  to  mental  hygiene. 

This  section  was  in  two  divisions.  One  of  these  was  designated  psychiatric 
and  the  other  nervous.  They  were  in  the  same  building  but  with  separate  en- 
trances. The  plan  thus  followed  seemed  to  be  a  concession  to  the  popular  pre- 
judice, which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  nations,  against  associating  the  less 
manifest  and  more  familiar  "nen'ous"  ailments  with  the  grosser  forms  of  dis- 
order or  insanity.  The  exhibits  in  both  divisions  consisted  principally  of  graphic 
and  statistical  charts,  pictures  and  models.    In  the  psychiatric  division,  pictures. 
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models  and  descriptive  literature  relating  to  the  hospital  treatment  of  mental 
disorders  were  exhibited.  The  latest  building  at  Giitersloh  was  in  this  exhibit, 
and  by  means  of  colored  disks  the  locations  of  the  different  types  of  hospitals  for 
mental  disorders  throughout  Germany  were  shown.  Graphic  charts,  figures, 
and  inscriptions  relating  to  the  role  of  heredity  in  mental  disorders  such  as  schizo- 
phrenia, manic-depressive  disorder  and  mental  deficiency,  were  displayed.  Also 
schematic  charts  indicating  the  structure  of  the  human  personality  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mental  development  at  different  ages  with  the  normal  activities  at  each 
age.  Other  charts  showed  the  increasing  complexity  of  mental  processes  as 
growth  proceeded,  with  periods  of  relatively  stationary  functioning,  alternating 
with  periods  of  rapid  advancing  up  to  the  culmination  of  puberty.  Methods  of 
child  management  favorable  and  inimical  to  normal  development  were  described 
and  illustrated.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  value  of  manual  activities  in  sports, 
games,  and  mechanics.  Still  other  charts  explained  the  role  of  toxic  agents  as 
a  factor  in  deterioration  of  stock,  impairment  of  development,  and  disintegration 
of  personality.  Forty  per  cent  of  alcoholics,  it  was  stated,  are  curable.  The 
economic  loss  from  beer  drinking  was  pictured  as  the  cost  of  two  homes  at 
40,000  marks  each  being  drunk  in  Germany  every  five  minutes. 

The  "nervous"  division  was  much  smaller  than  the  psychiatric,  and  the 
exhibit  was  in  most  respects  an  extension  of  the  other.  Portraits  of  Freud, 
Jung,  and  Alfred  Adler,  were  hung  in  the  vestibule.  The  relative  inadequacy 
of  hospital  provision  for  mental  disorders  as  compared  with  that  for  other  forms 
of  illness  was  depicted  by  means  of  statistics  showing  the  number  of  hospitals 
and  the  number  of  patients  in  each  class.  The  extent  to  which  "nervous" 
disorders  prevailed  in  general  medicine  was  shown  by  statistics  relating  to  internal 
medical  practice  in  which  half  the  cases  met  with  were  "nervous"  and  half  or- 
ganic; in  heart  disorders  sixty-nine  per  cent  were  "nervous;"  in  gastro-intest- 
nal  disorders  half  were  "nervous"  and  half  organic.  In  private  practice  the 
proportion  of  "nervous"  cases  was  still  greater — eighty-five  per  cent  in  general 
medical  practice,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  in  the  practice  of  specialists  in  nervous 
diseases.  Other  charts  graphically  represented  complexes,  wishes,  dreams,  and 
their  interpretation,  with  reference  to  their  psychoanalytic  significance.  "The 
Pitfalls  of  Modern  Life"  were  depicted  as  including  noise,  automoblies,  high 
buildings,  alcohol,  immorality,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

Other  visits  that  may  have  contributed  something  of  value  were  made  to 
the  Western  Infirmary  in  Glasgow,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London, 
and  to  two  general  hospitals  in  Munich.  An  interesting  afternoon  was  spent  in 
Leipsic  visiting  the  Institute  of  Medical  History  and  talking  with  its  director. 
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Professor  Siegerist.  A  valuable  library  of  25,000  volumes  has  been  collected, 
principally  by  Professor  Sudhoff  who  preceded  Professor  Siegerist  as  director. 
The  books  are  classified  by  periods:  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Modern;  also  by  subjects  in  the  later  periods.  One 
section  is  devoted  to  psychiatry.  Twenty  lectures  in  medical  history  are  given 
to  the  students  during  their  first  year  in  the  medical  school.  The  subjea  is  quite 
popular  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  attend.  About  sixty-five  students 
work  in  the  Institute.  These  lectures  are  directed  to  explaining  to  the  students 
what  medicine  is.  Lectures  are  also  given  to  senior  students  with  reference  to 
primitive  medicine,  the  methods  of  which  still  survive  amongst  people  with  whom 
the  medical  practitioner  has  frequently  to  deal.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
the  Deutsches  Museum  at  Munich,  and  the  Historical  Museums  at  Munich  and 
Zurich,  at  all  of  which  were  found  exhibits  of  interest  and  value  to  physicians 
and  psychiatrists. 

Conclusions 

Europe,  especially  the  continental  countries,  has  for  years  been  far  ahead 
of  America  in  provision  for  medical  teaching  and  scientific  research  in  psychiatry. 
One  is  especially  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the 
universities  of  the  oppoitunities  presented  by  the  municipal  psychiatric  reception 
hospitals  which  in  this  country  have,  as  a  rule,  been  little  more  than  detention 
places.  In  the  countries  referred  to,  these  institutions,  while  serving  even  better 
the  same  purposes  as  our  municipal  hospitals,  are  transformed  into  university 
clinics  with  the  organization  and  equipment  required  for  advanced  standards  of 
medical  teaching  and  research.  This  development  has  been  in  progress  for 
years  and,  in  consequence,  the  amount  and  quality  of  psychiatric  research 
greatly  surpasses  that  engaged  in  in  this  country.  Nor  has  any  institution  corres- 
ponding to  the  Institute  for  Psychiatric  Research  in  Munich  been  established  in 
this  country.  In  the  latest  developments,  however,  the  contrast  between  Europe 
and  America  is  not  so  great.  Little  or  nothing  has,  indeed,  been  done  to  make 
x)f  our  municipal  hospitals  the  highly  organized  teaching  and  research  centres 
that  such  institutions  are  in  Europe.  The  State  Governments,  however,  and 
private  benevolence  have  started  to  provide,  in  connection  with  universities, 
special  hospitals  and  departments  that  will  serve  the  same  educational  and  research 
purposes  as  those  in  Europe,  and  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  superior.  So  few 
places  were  visited  and  the  time  spent  at  each  was  so  short  that  general  conclu- 
sions could  easily  be  wrong.  It  seemed  to  us,  however,  from  our  observations 
and  conversations,  that  the  advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  bringing  psy- 
chiatry to  bear  upon  psychiatric  problems  met  with  in  other  departments  of 
medicine,  with  a  view  both  to  contributing  to  their  management  and  prevention, 
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as  well  as  to  the  educating  of  physicians  in  psychiatry,  are  more  clearly  grasped 
and  applied  in  shaping  the  newer  developments  in  America  than  in  Europe. 
This  seemed  also  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  contributions  made  by  psy- 
choanalysis to  a  better  understanding  of  psychiatric  problems. 

In  psychiatric  hospital  construction,  the  new  clinic  at  Frankfort  may  be 
assumed  to  present  the  most  advanced  German  standard.  The  building  is 
modernistic  in  type.  The  exterior  is  angular  and  entirely  free  from  decorative 
embellishment.  Although  it  was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  one 
could  see  that  when  it  is  occupied  and  the  grading  and  planting  are  developed, 
it  will  not  be  lacking  in  character  and  interest,  and  perhaps  in  considerable  charm. 
It  is  laid  out  on  eminently  sensible  lines  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  various 
purposes.  The  patients  of  different  characteristics  can  be  well  separated,  and 
provided  with  at  least  all  the  main  essentials,  and  some  of  the  more  refined  re- 
quirements for  their  treatment  and  comfort.  Even  a  radio  attachment  is  pro- 
vided at  each  bedside.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  two  state  institu- 
tions visited,  in  which,  considering  the  differences  in  standards  and  modes  of 
living  between  Europe  and  America,  the  patients  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
as  well  and  as  comfortably  provided  for  and  treated  as  in  the  best  similar  hospi- 
tals in  this  country.  The  patients  resided  in  home-like  buildings  which  accom- 
modated a  smaller  number  than  one  finds  in  the  provision  made  in  this  country. 

The  Giitersloh  system  of  institutional  treatment  seems  to  be  not  dissimilar 
in  principle  to  what  may  be  found  in  some  of  our  American  institutions.  It  is, 
however,  more  highly  organized,  more  controlling  over  the  whole  medical  and 
nursing  attitude  and  activities,  and  more  generally  effective  in  what  is  accomplish- 
ed for  the  whole  patient  population  than  any  system  we  know  in  this  country. 

In  a  few  of  the  places  visited,  it  seemed  from  what  was  learned  that  psy- 
chiatric nursing  education  was  as  far  advanced  as  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  at  all  the  hospitals  visited  all  members  of  the  nursing  service 
were  given  courses  of  training  leading  to  some  grade  of  certificate  or  diploma 
awarded  by  the  state. 

Our  observations  and  inquiries  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
has  less  need  to  look  to  Europe  for  light  in  psychiatry  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
It  is  evident  that  progress  in  this  field  will,  in  the  future  of  this  country,  follow 
in  some  respects  more  original  lines  than  heretofore.  The  strictly  scientific 
problems  may  not  differ,  but  the  social  setting  in  which  they  arise  and  must  be 
dealt  with  is  of  equal  importance  in  shaping  the  practical  developments  and 
the  methods  and  lines  of  activity.  In  the  character  and  work  of  the  hospi- 
tals for  mental  disorders  in  this  country,  the  standards  are  much  less  uniform  than 
one  notes  in  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  face  the  problems  as  we  see  them  here,  and  to  work  them 
out  on  comparatively  independent  lines.    Much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
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raising  the  general  standard  and  creating  conditions  more  favorable  to  scienti- 
fic endeavor  and  progress.  To  know  that  we  are  making  a  start  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  Europe  is  no  longer  so  far  ahead  of  us,  is  encouraging.  It  will 
be  some  time,  however,  before  we  can  muster  into  the  service  of  psychiatry  as 
high  a  level  of  culture  and  scientific  devotion  as  has  grown  up  around  the  psy- 
chiatric clinics  and  hospitals  of  the  European  universities.  We  believe  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  of  advantage  for  Americans  to  visit  these  clinics  and  hospitals 
and  for  some  to  receive  part  of  their  training  in  them. 

The  opportunity  afforded  us  of  observing  examples  of  different  types  of  psy- 
chiatric development  and  work  in  Europe  is  much  appreciated  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, enable  us  the  better  to  understand  and  to  help  shape  the  developments  of 
the  new  hospital  and  college. 
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